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INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICAes 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(Continued. ) 
PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER VI. 
Probable revolutions of the earth in former times. 


What is more certain than the novelty of the 
American hemisphere is, that it formerly extend- 
ed much farther eastward than it does at present. 
In fact the water deepens very gradually as you 
proceed fromthe shore. A vessel approaching the 
coast may sail boldly forward until it finds bottom 
at sixty fathoms deep, it is then still distant enough 
from land. The West-India islands have long 
been considered as the remains of a continent 
now under water. To this may be added the 
tradition of a continent, now sunk, called Atlantis, 
of which the western isles, and according to some, 
even Ireland where fossils altogether different 
from those in the rest of Europe, and only like 
those of America are found, may perhaps be the 
remains. Mr. Muhlenberg, whom I have olaens d 
more than once mentioned, is of opinion that tlie 
ranges of granite, which occasion the falls in the 
rivers of the Atlantic United States, and, indeed, 
the falls nearest to the sea, were the central 
point of North-America in former times, and 
that it extended eastward as far as the banks of 
Newfoundland, and the easternmost West-India 
island. He mentions another fact which deserves 
particular attention. In New-Jersey, upon digging 
wells, there have been found, from forty to fitty 
feet beneath the surface of the earth, petrified 
wood, remnants of arms, in a word, unquestionable 
proofs of an inhabited surface. So much then 
had a country, once inhabited, sunk under ground; 
and the inundation extended to the 
granite, from which the sea had afterwards re- 
tired again. In fact the lower part of the Atlantic 
states, situated nearest to the coast, bear indis- 
putable marks of having been not long ago covered 
by the seas The water has deposited upon the 
ground it had overflown new layers of earth, con- 
sisting here chiefly of sand and gravel. America, 
therefore, was not a new country, but, Tike a 
rreat island, the remnant of a still greater conti- 
nent. ‘The present North- Aierica ° was then the 
mountainous part of that immense country; and 
thus the savage character°of its inhabitants is 
easily accounted for; by considering, that only 
the savage inhabitants of the mountains were 
left, when the paras inhabitants of the plains, 
in the great country of Atlantis, were drowned. 
These plains must fave enjoyed, at that time, a 
milder climate than the Atlantic states do at 
present; as the cold winds from the mountains, in 
their passage overa cuitivated surface, must have 
lest mach of their severity. Buti do not see why in 
particul: ur this range of granite should be the central 
point, or spine of that country, since there are 





ranges of 


higher mountains, farther back from the sea, 
and that must be called the principal mountain 
from which the rivers take their source; which 
is here the Allegany. 


Partial deluges have unquestionably taken 
place, even thouzh a general one may be contrary 
to the known laws of nature. Perhaps the world 
was so ordered by its creator, that whole nations, 
when grown so thoroughly corrupt, as to render 
all reformation impossible, should be annihilated 
by such great natural revolutions. Perhaps this 
is the reason why the sea covers two thirds of 
our globe ; for the same quantity of water might 
exist beneath the excavated and inhabited surface 
of the earth. Thus in the golden age, of which 
we have so many traditions, there was perhaps no 
sea visibly extant, and the whole surface of the 
globe was perhaps every where inhabited. Perhaps 
Providence has permitted these deluges in order 
to reduce the number of the wicked, and the mass 
of crimes. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE FIRST VOLUME, 


I shall draw upon myself, to an high degree, 
the wrath of those strange men, who for their 
absurd partiality towards America, can be properly 
called by no other name than the Americomanes. 
It would be vain boasting here to say that I 
despise this rancour. ‘The rage of men possess- 
ed of any kind of mania is never to be despised; and 
I see already the Americomanes, with foaming 
mouths, wild looks, and wigs starting from their 
heads by the standing on end of the hair beneath 
them, (for age is not a preservative against folly) 
breaking loose upon me. These curious personages 
deserve to be represented in all their ridiculous 
colours for the amusement of the German public. 
It would, indeed, be a sin to laugh at an unfortunate 
person, already so severely punished by such a 
sort of insanity or mania; but it so happens that 
these Americomanes possess more or less the 
faculty of writing; hence it may almost lead us to 
think, that it is not so much a mania as self- 
interest that makes them so much in love with 
Ametica; because they draw from her their 
materials for thick volumes, which they could 
otherwise not extract from their own brains. 
These volumes, they think, will not sell so well if 
the public should take impressions unfavourable 
to America, whether true or false.—Hence their 
rage against every friend to truth, who plucks the 
mask from the face, which they are busied with 
painting, of their doll, America, and shews her in 
her deformity to the public. What cares a self- 
interested compiler whether he spreads abroad in 
the world error or not ? He compiles, and compiles, 
and compiles as long as people will ‘purchase 
his compilations. If, however, they should set 
up their yell against me, the German public will 
know how to decide, betweenthem, who by false 
representations of American freedom and happi- 
‘igle their fellow-cilizens to emirate to 
America; andme, whoby proving the superiority 
'of Germany, endeavour to persuade the Germans 
| to stay where they are well, 
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Although I have in this work already opposed 
here and there a sufficient shield against the blunt 
critical arrows of those Americomanes, I will, 
however, here anticipate and answer some objec- 
tions, such as may be expected from them, and 
only from them. 

They will perhaps say that I draw from the 
official letters of General Washington inferences 
such as he himself woulc. never have dreamt of.— 
But all those, who are not in the fever-fit of the 
mania, will very easily observe, that I have drawn 
no inferences at all, but have only quoted the 
facts related in those letters. What they may 
chuse to call inferences are inevitable -consequen- 
ces from the premises. A blind .Americomane, 
however, sees not this, and I cannot remove the 
cataract; for he is incurable. 

The Americomanes, who are not over intelligent, 
will say that my argument to prove external trade 
prejudicial to agriculture in America is unin- 
telligible. I must here first inform them, that 
even the country people in Pennsylvania, call any 
man, who dves not understand that, in plain terms 
a “ blockhead,” which expression substantially, 
though not literally, designates the head of an 
Americomane. Secondly I can answer them here, 
what squire Thornhill, in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
says to poor Moses. “Sir, Iam your humble 
“servant; I find you require of me to furnish you 
* with arguments, and with understanding besides.” 
(Vicar of Wakefield, chap. 7.) 

The Americomanes, of whom it may be ex- 
pected that they will talk of things which they.do 
not understand, will express their wonder at. my 
saying, it would be an easy thing for an active 
general, with a moderate army to conquer 
America. I am willing to let my judgment in 
this case, pass for nothing, although I learnt the 
art of war as my profession, and although my essay 
upon the plan of operation of the allies in Belgium, 
published in Archenholz’s Minerva, for June 1794, 
in the judgment of connoisseurs, proved at least 
that I am not altogether ignorant in this respect. 
But upon this occasion they come in collision 
with a man, with whom it were the greatest pre- 
sumption for men of their standard to pretend 
comparing themselves; and this man is no other 
than General Lloyd. This officer goes even so 
far as to maintain that for the conquest of all 
North-America, it would be sufficient to master 
New-England.. But I found my opinion, that the 
country’ might easily be subdued, upon the want 
of defensive means. Mr. Morse says, indeed, 
that America has eight hundred thousand men 
for its defence. But every one, except a child or 
an Americomane, must know, that it is impossi- 
ble to raise in amass, or to ma&intain in the field, 
the whole number of men qualified to bear arms. 
The French have found these levies in a mass, 
during the present war, impossible and ridiculous. 
—What immense mayazines would be necessary 
for it? 
these eight hundred thousand men were collected 
together in an army? Are the magazines ex- 
taut? Can they be collected in a country where 
corn is so enormously dear? How soon would 
tne “ nergum rerum gerendarum,” money, be found 


Who would remain to till the fields if 
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wanting? From what vast distances must the 
immense stores of provisions be transported, 
where a small population is dispersed over so 
large an extent of country? ‘To concentrate 
either men or things, much more time is necessa- 
ry in America than in the most thinly peopled 
country of Europe. It is, therefore, not true 
that America contains eight hundred thousand 
men for her defence, even though she should 
have so many, or yet more, fit to bear arms ; for 
when war is the subject of discussion, the only 
question is, how many fighting men a State can 
concentrate, and, when cencentrated, maintain? 

When it is known that in Pennsylvania alone 
there are twenty powder mills, it sounds very 
strangely, to hear me say, that the Americans 
have no powder; that is, not in sufficient quantities 
to carry on war according to the modern practice. 
But this proves what an immense difference 
there is, between considering a country, in 
another quarter of the world at two hundred 
leagues distance, in cne’s chamber, and having 
been in the country itself—Thus, in the close 
chamber for instance, it is not known that these 
powder mills never, or very seldom, work, because 
no saltpetre, or at any rate no people to hunt it up 
are to be found. It may, however, boldly be 
maintained that there is not sufficient powder for 
an army during war, in a country, where a pound 
of gun-powder costs a Spanish dollar and an half, 
and where a profit of 150 per cent. or more, 
could be made upon German powder, if the ships 
dared to take it with them. Tolerable hunting 
powder costs at least two dollars a pound. 

I know very well that the government has 
purchased some powder; but not sufficient for 
the wants of an army in the field: especially of 
an undisciplined army like the militia of the 
United States. 

I, therefore, adhere to the assertion, that the 
Americans have not powder cnough to carry on 
a war, and that if they were at this moment 
attacked, they would be as destitute of that 
article as they were in their revolutionary war.— 
Nor are the Americans sufficiently armed. Nearly 
two thirds of the militia, that of New-England 
perhaps excepted, are either unarmed, or have only 
muskets without bayonetse The arms for the 
three thousand soldiers of the United States were 
jmported from Europe. Three thousand men 
unre down upon paper; only half the number 
really exist. American officers themselves declare 
the militia to be troops nearly useless. 

General Washington expresses in one of his 
official letters to Congress, the opinion, that 
the utmost exertion of all their power could not 
maintain more than seven or eight thousand 
men. At the close of the war the American 
army was, indeed, thirteen thousand strong, but 
it was by the assistance of France, which cloathed 
and armed the American soldiers, and lent 
money to the nation. 

At this day, every thing is dearer than in the 
time of war. The state was not then burthened 
with so oppressive a national debt, and a new 
paper emission would not succeed again, for the 
fate of the former bills would altogether deprive it 
of credit. I really know not, how, in case of a 
war, the Americans would extricate themselves 
from their perplexity. General Washington 
sees this very well; and has, therefore, used 
every possible endeavour to guard against a war, 
ih wich his diplomatic address has been success- 
ful. 

If, therefore, America, for these causes, is unfit 
to stand a long war, I do not see how she could 
resist a sudden attack from Canada. I could 
even easily indicate the roads through which the 
columns should march, and the places where 
forts ought to be built, to keep the country in 
check; but this is not the place for it, and 
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perhaps I shall have occasion to say something 
upon the subject in a military work, which | 
propose to write. Since the surrender of the 
forts the case is, indeed a little altered. When I 
speak upon subjects belonging to my profession, 
the Americomanes should at least leave me in 
quiet; for they understand nothing of it, and by 
their animadversions can only make themselves 
the more ridiculous. 


The Americomanes have, as I hear, maintained 
that judge , who was detected in stealing, 
could not be a judge, because he was not the 
chief justice. This places the logic of these 
people in a very extraordinary point of view. A is 
not Z. I say so too.—But I spoke not of the 
chief justice, but of judge ————-. The incredi- 
ble ignorance, discovered in the assertion that a 
judge and a justice are the same, and that both 
are officers corresponding with village bailiffs, I 
have in this work already shewn; but I must here 
once more express my astonishment, how persons 
totally unacquainted with the very elements of the 
American constitution can have the face to write 
about it! 

Such objections as those, of which I have here 
detailed the whole series, can in fact be made only 
by the high priest of the whole fanatical frater- 
nity of the Americomanes. Such adversaries are 
not dangerous; I think myself happy to have 
none but such as are thus weak; and truth 
must soon or late triumph over the paltry ca- 
villing of such little beings, who think it for their 
interest to disfigure her. 








The Americomanes should turn their eyes 
towards professor Ebeling, and blush. This de- 
serving author of a good system of American 
Geography knows very well that from the materials 
which the Americans themselves send him, the 
unfavourable side of the country and of the 
people cannot be seen; he is also too wise not 
to be convinced how great a difference there is, 
between having been in a country, and writing 
about it, without ever having scen it. Professor 
Ebeling appears, therefore, to remain neutral 
between the Americomanes and me; for he has 
hitherto observed a most judicious silence respect- 
ing my letters in the Minerva. 

Those Germans who will not trust my account, 
and adhere to the foolish Americomanes, are 
welcome to go there and learn by their own 
experience. They are welcome to pay very dear 
for very bad land, and in the elegant Tulpelhakken 
(properly Tulpehaccon, but so the Americans 
pronounce it) or the Arcadian sow-swamp, dream 
away delightful days. For all me too, they may 
taste a little of the yellow fever; all this would 
give me very little concern, since they chuse to 
know every thing better than those who have been 
there. 

Let me be permitted to add here, some remarks 
upon the letter written from Phiiadelphia by 
Doctor Bollman, and published in a monthly 
periodical paper at Berlin, last November. Per- 
sons who read every thing superiicially, will say 
that Mz. Bollman’s opinion and mine do not agree 
together—I do not think so. But if Mr. Bollman 
and myself should in future come in collision 
with each other, he, as a man of educution, will 
not adopt the Billingsgate language of the Ameri- 
comanes, who seem to have learnt their style 
from the American sailors, in the most disreputa- 
ble quarter of Hamburg. 

And first, itis not surprising that Mr. Boliman’s 
imagination, should clothe with rosy coloured 
garments every object, seeing that he tells us at 
the begianing of his letter, how much he was 
admired by the women in Philedelphia, and with 
what delight he danced away bis ime with thom 
in joyous dalliance and frolic sport. I am really 


rejoiced to hear it, and heartuy wish Ue Doctor 
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joy upon it. Doctor Bellman is, however, by no 
means excessively fascinated in favour of the 
Americans. He finds that even these ladies haye 
much the manners of dragoons, and that thejp 
husbands, singly and solely cevoted to gettin 
money, are very tiresome companions. He like. 
wise finds that there is in America very little 
good, and contents himself with the reflection, 
that evil arises even frem good: but he thinks 
there is also little evil, so that moral apathy, ap. 
pears to him, to constitute the American characte, 
He likewise compares America to a great empty 
house, containing very little furniture, where it jg 
very uncomfortable to dwell, and where the air jg 
disagreeably damp; this comparison appears to 
me very just. All this sounds not very favourably, 
and is, perhaps, only the prelude to things which 
will occur, when Mr. Gollman shall have had q 
longer time for observation, and when the Ameri. 
cans shall grow more indiflerent towards him ip 
process of time, and cease to heap civilities upon 
him, on account of a noble action by which he dis. 
tinguished himself in Europe. The first moment 
in the tumult of joy to find one’s self honoured and 
beloved, are not the fittest for cool observation. 
This probably is the cause why Mr. Bollman’s 


opinions for the most part dwell merely upon the 


surface of things, as it appears evident, fiom 
several passages in his letter, that he was by no 
means deficient in penetration or understanding, 
it is further to be considered, how short his resi. 
dence in America had been when he wrote the 
letter.—Thus he infers, for instance, the prosperity 
of the state from the greatness of its exportations, 
Upon this subject, I hope, more important ideas 
will be found in my book. As he saw only the 
sea-ports New-York and Philadelphia, and_ the 
neighbourhood round them, he did indeed perceive 
every where a false tinsel of prosperity. Perhaps 
he would have formed a different judgment, if he 
could have compared the debit and credit sides of 
the account books.—These were not, indeed, 
shewn to me; but I have certain principles by 
virtue of which I believe I can judge of them with 
tolerable accuracy. 

Mr. Bollman says, the neighbourhood of Phila 
delphia is fertile. If he means that it produces 
something, he is right. But he has not examined 
it, for the fertility is very indifferent. The ground 
is so covered with garlick that very little wheat 
can be raised upon it. For grass it is better. |] 
have taken very particular pains in this respect, for 
I intended to purchase a plantation there, and 
although I was in treaty for one, which was 
tolerably cheap (at seven pounds Pennsylvania 
currency, an acre) I found, upon closer examina- 
tion, that it was more adviseable not to make the 
bargains The land is for the most part alread 
exhausted, and labour is enormously dear.—hn 
this bock, I treat circumstantially of the neighbour 
hood of Philadelphia. 

It is interesting to find two observers writing 
from a foreign country, at the same time, near 
the same things. What Mr. Boilman writes of thé 
democratic and aristocratic parties, and of thei 
leaders, and likewise of the southern and northe 
states, will all be found in one of my letters 
Mr. Archenholz, published in the Minerva f 
June 1796.—But my narrative is more complete 
ahy person may see, who will take the pains t 
compare the Minerva of June 1796, with th 
Berlin monthly publication for November of th 
same year. Doctor Bellman, indeed, touches in hi 
letter upon so many subjects, that he could n 
dwell long upon any one of them.—But the 
mark, that the attachment to democracy int 
southern states, proceeds from the circumstan 
that they have no white populace is equally just all 
novel. 

Mr. Bolimman judges the British treaty, as 
believe, very correcily, and states accurately U 
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questions which were brought forward in the 
debates upon it. But when he speaks of the 
federalists and anti-federalists he falls into a capital 
error, Which it is my duty here to censure, in order 
that it may not be spread abroad among the Ger- 
man public. Lam surprised that the editor of the 
Berlin monthly publication did not correct it, at 
least in a little nete. This error probably was 
occasioned by Doctor Bollman’s having had no 
occasion to study the theory of politics in general, 
and of the constitution of the United States in 
particlar. It is as follows. 

Doctor Bollman states the federalists to be 
merely the friends of the senate, and the anti- 
federalists to be its adversaries. But the anti- 
federalists are hostile to the whole congress 
in as much as it is a legislative power. It is 
well known that previeus to the present federal 
constitution the Congress possessed not the smallest 
legislative power. They covid negotiate and 
conclude treaties with forcign powers; they could 
also require from the several states the sums neces- 
sary for the support of the union, by making known 
to each state the quotaof its contribution towards 
the common expenses, but nothing further. ‘The 
Congress were then exactly what the Amphyctions 
were among the Greeks, and what the assemblies 
of the Helvetic league are at present.—A federal 
constitution existed properly then, which could 
not continue, because few of the states would pay 
their contributions ; because they were deficient in 
republican virtue; so that properly the anti- 
federalists are federalists. ‘The real federal con- 
stitution was annihilated by this nominal federal 
constitution, which erected a single legislative 
power extending over all the states; and this 
transfer of the legislative power to a single repre- 
sentative body (the division into two houses being 
nothing to the purpose, since the senate forms a 
part of the Congress) is what the anti-federalisis 
oppose.—In as much, therefore, as the anti-fede- 
ralists are democrats, and as the senate is the 
most aristocratic part of the Congress, just so far 
are they more inimical to it, than to the house of 
representatives—Hence likewise proceeded the 
propositions of Virginia, the most democratically 
inclined of all the states, to elect the senators only 
for three years instead of six, as they are now 


chosen, and te take from the senate the powers of 


trying impeachments and ratifying treaties, and 
give the former to the supreme judicial court, and 
extend the latter to the concurrences of the house 
of representatives. Of these Virginian propositions 
Mr. Bollman says not one word. But it is im- 
possible to speak of every thing in a letter. 

Mr. Boliman says; the anti-federal state of 
Virginia, even during the revolution was against 
the establishment of two houses.—How! during 
the revolution?—I am truly astonished—Does Mr. 
Bollman call the perfectly peaceable introduction 
of the present federal constitution, so called, a 
revolution ?—If he does, it is unusual; for by the 
revolution is commonly understood the war with 
England for independence. During that war, there 
was no question about two houses; for the Congress, 
under the former constitution, consisted of a single 
assembly. The new constitution, and with it the 
two houses, was first introduced in 1789, that is, 
six years after the peace which put an end tothe 
revolution.....But perhaps Mr. Bollman calls the 
introduction of the present constitution a revolu- 
tion, and if so, he is perhaps right in saying that 
the state of. Virginia was opposed to the establish- 
ment of two houses.—-But he must have found 
this in the debates of the Virginia convention, 
which he surely never read through. 

Mr. Bollman judges of the principles of the 
anti-federalists from their name. He thinks they 
favoured a single assembly ia order still more te 
concentrate pewer, and the truth is precisely the 
contrary, They are opposers of the present con- 
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stitution because it concentrates the power, and 
properly transforms the federative government into 
a Sitmgle national corporation. The anti-federalists 
are friends to the independence of the states. 

These errors of an ingenious man, were doubt- 
less occasioned by a want of previous knowledge. 
We may look forward, however, to very interest. 
ing information from him, and I shall be truly 
rejoiced, if he shall shew that I have been mistaken 
in what I have unfavourably represented. I say 
‘¢ unfavourably,” because I do not merely blame, 
but praise likewise, as will be found in the present 
work. 

As I consider my sincere love of truth asa 
shicld against all attacks, under the shelter of 
which I am perfectly secured, my adversaries 
may perhaps have a very pleasant joke at my ex- 
pense, which I shall, however, here disarm by 
meeting it before-hand. They may perhaps say 
that I give myself out for a knight without fear 
or reproach, for a sort of literary Bayard.—My 
answer is, that they have guessed right, and that 1 
do so consider myself.—So they may now spare 
themselves the trouble of making the objection. 

At this day the best way to obtain, is to confer 
praise. There is likewise an opinion wandering 
about among mankind, that nations must be more 
tenderly treated than individuals. This is not 
true. The exalted founder of the Christian re- 
ligion openly reproached the Jews according to 
their deserts.—Vhe truth should be told, and 
those who cannot bear it should be laughed out 
of countenance. 

I advise those who think my argument in the 
second chapter of this work, upon the importance 
of original descent, tiresome, and nothing to the 
purpose, to take in hand, the Island of Felsenburg, 
the beautiful Melusina, or “the Merry Jester,” 
and also a very pretty little work entitled the 
* Genteel Hangman.” 

So many gentlemen have within a short time 
found themselves deceived in their expectations, 
and therefore returned from America, that J] am 
surprised they have published nothing concerning 
that country. It will perhaps be said that herein 
they shew themselves wiser than me. I am not 
of that opinion. Ease and personal convenience 
ought not to be preferred to the benefit of the 
public.—-It would be peculiarly interesting if Count 
Burghausen should write upon the subject, as he is 
so richly qualified to compose an interesting work, 
and as upon his return to Germany, he declared 
such to be his intention. 

The following circumstance, among others, 
proves how unacquainted ,even learned men are 
with the American constitution. I saw, in Phila- 
delphia, a German just then arrived there, who 
Shewed me a letter of recommendation, from a 
certain German authur, to Washington.—The 
superscription was “ To George Washington, 
President of the Congress of the United States.” 
This sounds exactly as if one should write “ To 
Frederick-William, King of the Government of the 
ingdom of Prussia.” Under the federal constitu- 
tion, there isa President of the United States, but 
no President of Congress—under the old consti- 
tution there was a President of Congress.—Every 
schoo! boy ought to know so much as that. 


A.trona, March 27, 1797. 
=== 
ON MUSIC AS 4 FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT, 
“A DIALOGUK. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
( Continued. ) 


L. Well then, I will. I will take you at your 
word, yet I would not if you did not give other 
proofs than merely verbal ones, of curiosity and 
interest in my homely talee You look as if you 
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were attentive and inquisitive, and I will trust te 
that. 

My first attempts, you will easily suppose, 
were awkward and ridiculous. 1 knew that any 
one who heard me would judge so, and that 1 
should judge so of another, yet I found strange 
delight in my rude ditty. I was encouraged like- 
wise, by the perception of my progress. It was 
slow enough, but after some months I could not 
deny that I managed matters more easily than at 
first. 

[ couldnever endure mererepetition. Some license, 
some independence, some exertion of my ownfancy, 
I exercised from the first moment that I touched 
the keys, and these licenses increased as habit 
improved my dexterity. I always, at every new 
performance, added or retrenched, flattened or 
sharpened, assembled or spread out, augmented, 
lessened, or varied my treble or my base. It was 
one strain, but with as many Variations as there 
were attempts to play. 

Even to thisday I cannot read music. I cannot 
play from any written piece, though I am well 
enough acquainted with symbols and terms, yet, 
when I accidentally hear a good performer, 
listen with great eagerness and consideral.Je be- 
nefit. I have knowledge to see his peculiarities, 
his differences from me, and to imitate them 
when alone. ‘This is a singular mode of studying 
music, but I believe it is the best. -It confers a 
more masterly acquaintance with the instrument. 
It makes you, at the same time player and com- 
poser. It brings your own judgment and inven- 
tion into exercise. You do not become so 
swift and so agile, it is true; you do not so 
much qualify yourself to please others, as if 
you had by rote, or could play from scores, all 
Handel and Scarlatti, but you administer with 
more success to your own pleasure. There is 
more delight, and, 1 think, more merit in com- 
posing even badly, than in merely copying or 
repeating the finest compositions of another, and 
this is true in poetry and painting as well 
music, at least so it is with me. 

R. But these excellencies aeed not be separated. 
Your invention would be improved by studying 
and performing the works of others, and the 
same means that enabled you to give pleasure to 
others, would likewise heighten your own. 

L. I have sometimes thought so too, and so 
great is my passion for music, that the utmost 
exertions of my fortitude were requisite to abstain 
from the boundlessindulgence. 1 have sometimes 
been scarcely able to refrain from devoting to my 
instrument, not half hours merely, but days and 
weeks. I doubt whether any motive, but necessity 
and my father’s will would, at my first setting out, 
have sufficed. Had I been a girl of fortune and 
leisure, and my friends encouraged my musical 
pursuits, I am pretty sure that I should have 
neglected every other path for the sake of this. 
Happily for mc, however, I had indigence and 
a father’s distaste to restrain me, tiil my reason 
acquired strength enough to regulate my actions, 

Greatly still do | love music, but I see the folly and 
even the guilt of allowing it to engross much of my 
time. I see howcomparatively selfish, worthless and 
fleeting is the pleasure which it gives; how much 
below the enobling exercises of the reason in 
reflecting, the fancy in inventing, or the heart in 
feeling. Nothing but its subservience to my re- 
ligious duty reconciles me to the practice of it. As 
mere recreation it is superfluous. I have taught 
myself to derive amusement from sources more 
refined ; more permanent; more intellectual than 
this. 

I have known females seat themselves at ten 
o’clock in the morning, open their book, and pro- 
ceed with the utmost regularity each day suc- 
cessively, for months together, through haifa dezen 
highland airs, or intricate concerto’s. ticw have I 
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pitied their grovelling taste, and perverse sensibili- 
ty! How have I lamented theirunsufferable waste 
of time, and abuse of leisure! How many sources 
of true and beneficial pleasure are forgotten and 
unthought of while this passion is fostered, and 
how, indeed, inferior was this kind of musical per- 
formance to that which I pursued. 
(Yo be Continued.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 
Written by himself. 
(Concluded. ) 


Hitherto I had not so much asdreamt of poetry ; 
indeed I scarce knew it by name; and whatever 
may be said of the force of nature, I never * lisp'd 
in numbers.” I recollect the occasion of my first 
attempt : it is, like all the restof my non-adventures, 
of so unimportant a nature, that | should blush to 
call the attention of the idlest reader to it, but for 
the reason alleged in the introductory paragraph. 
A person, whose name escapes me, had undertak- 
en to paint a sign for an ale-house: it was to be a 
lio, but the unfortunate artist produced a dog. 
On this aukward affair, one of my acquaintance 
wroteacopy ofwhatwe calledverse: Iliked it, but 
fancied I could compose something more to the 
purpose: I tried, and by the unanimous suffrage 
of my shop-mates, was allowed to have succeeded. 
Notwithstanding this encouragement, I thought no 
more of verse, till another occurrence as trifling as 
the former, furnished me with a fresh subject, and 
so I wenton, till I had got together about a dozen 
of them. Certainly nothing on earth was ever so 
deplorable : suchas they were, however, they were 
talked of in my little circle, and 1 was sometimes 
invited to repeat them, even out of it. I never com- 
mitted a line to paper for two reasons ; first, because 
Jhadno paper ; and secondly,perhaps I might be ex- 
cused from going farther: but in truth 1 was afraid ; 
for my master had already threatened me for hitch- 
ing the name of one of his customers into a rhyme. 

The repetitions of which I speak were attended 
with applause, and sometimes with favours more 
substantial: litthe collections were now and then 
made, and I have received sixpence in an evening. 
‘To one who had so long lived in the absolute want 
of money, such aresource seemed like a Peruvian 
mine. I furnished myself by degrees with pa- 
per, &c. and what was of more importance, with 
books of geometry, and of the higher branches of 
Algebra, which I cautiously concealed. Poetry, 
even at this time, was no amusement of mine: it 
was subservient to other purposes ; and I only had 
recourse to it when I wanted money for my mathe- 
miatical pursuits. 

But the clouds were gathering fast. My master’s 
anger was raised to a terrible pitch by my indif- 
ference to his concerns, and still more by the re- 
ports which were daily brought to him of my pre- 
sumptuous attempts at versification. I was requi- 
red to give up my papers, and when I refused, my 
grarret was searched, my little hoard of books dis- 
coveréd and removed, and all future repetitions 
prohibited in the strictest manner. 

‘This was a very severe stroke, and I felt it most 
sensibly ; it was followed by another severer still: 
a stroke which crushed the hepes I had so long and 
so fondly cherished, and resigned me at once to des- 
pair Mr. Hugh Smerdon, on whose succession 
1 had calculated, died, and was succeeded by a per- 
son not much older than myself, and certainly not 
so well qualified for the situation. 

I look back to that part of my life which immedi- 
ately followed this event, with little satisfaction; it 
wasa period of gloom, and savage unsociability; by 
degrees I sunk into a kind of corporeal torpor, or, if 
‘oused into activity by the spirit of youth, wasted 
the exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, which 
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alienated.the few acquaintances compassion had yet 
leftme. Sol crept on in silent discontent; un- 
friended and unpitied ; indignant at the present, 
careless of the future, an object at once of appre- 
hension and dislike. 

From this state of abjectness I was raised by a 
young woman of my ownclass. She was a neigh- 
bour ; and whenever I took my solitary walk, with 
my Wolfius in my pocket, she usually came to the 
door, and by a smile, or a short question put in the 
friendliest manner, endeavoured to solicit my at- 
tention. My heart had been long shut to kindness, 
but the sentiment was not dead in me: it revived 
at the first encouraging word; and the gratitude I 
felt for it, was the first pleasing sensation I had 
ventured to entertain for many dreary months. 

‘Together with gratitude, hope, and other passions 
still more enlivening, took place of that uncomfort- 
able gloominess which so lately possessed me: I 
returned to my companions, and by every winning 
artin my power, strove to make them forget my 
iormer repulsive ways. In this I was not unsuc- 
cesful; lrecovered their good will, and by degrees 
grew to be somewhat of a favorite. 

My master still murmured ; for the business of 
the shop went on no better than before: I comfort- 
ed myself, however, with the reflection that my ap- 
prentiship was drawing to a conclusion, when I de- 
termined to renounce the employment forever, and 
to open a private school. 

In this humble and obscure state, poor beyond 
the common lot, yet flattering my ambition with 
day-dreams which, perhaps, would never have been 
realized, I was found, in the twentieth year of my 
age, by Mr. William Cooksley, a name never to 
be pronounced by me without veneration. The la- 
mentable doggerel which I have already mentioned, 
and which had passed from mouth to mouth among 
people of my own degree, had, by some accident or 
other, reached his ear,.and given him acuriosity to 
enquire after the author. 

Itwasmy good fortune tointerest his benevolence. 
My little history was not untinctured with melan- 
choly, and | laid it fairly before him: his first care 
was toconsole: his second, which he cherished to 
the last moment of his existence, was to relieve and 
support me. 

Mr. Cooksiey was not rich: his emjnence in 
his profession, which was that of a surgeon, procu- 
red him, indeed, muchemployment; but ina coun- 
try town, men of science are not the most liberally 
rewarded: he had besides, a very numerous family, 
which left him little for the purposes of general be- 
nevolence: that little however was cheerfully be- 
stowed, and his activity and zeal were always at 
hand to supply the deficiences of his fortune. 

Onexamining into the nature of my literary at- 
tainments, he found them abselutely nothing: he 
heard,however,with equal surprise and pleasure, that 
amidst the grossest ignorance of books, | had made 
a very considerable progress in the mathematics. 
He engaged me to enter into the details of this af- 
fair; and when he learned that I made it in circum- 
stances of discouragement and danger, he became 
more warmly interested in my favour, as he new 
saw a possibility of serving me. 

The plan that occured to him was naturally that 
which had so often suggested itselfto me. ‘There 
were, indeed, several obstacles to be overcome: [I 
had eighteen months, yet to serve; my hand writ- 
ing was bad, and my language very incorrect ; but 
nothing could slacken the zeal of this excellent man, 
he procured a fewof my poor attempts at rhyme,dis- 
persed them amongst his friends and acquaintance, 
andwhen my name was become somewhat familiar 
to them, set on foot a subscription for my relief. ] 
still preserve the original paper: its title was not 
very magnificent, though it exceeded the most san- 
guine wishes of my heart: it ran thus, a Subscrip- 


iion for purchasing the remainder of the time of 
William Giilord, and for enabling him to improve 














himself in Writing and English Grammar.” Few 
contributed more than five shillings, and none went 
beyond ten and sixpence: enough, however, wag 
collected tofree me from my apprenticeship, (the 
sum my master received was six pounds,) and to 
maintain me afew months during which I assidu- 
ously attended the Rev. Thomas Smerdon. 

At the expiration of this period, it was found that 
my progress (for I will speak the truth in modesty,) 
had been more considerable than my patrons ex. 
pected; | had also written in the interim several lit. 
tle pieces of poetry, less rugged, I suppose, than my 
former ones, and certainly with fewer anomalies of 
language. My preceptor too, spoke favourably of 
me; and my benefactor who was now become my 
father and my friend, had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing my patrons to renew their donations, and con. 
tinue me at school fcr another year. Such liberality 
was not lostupon me; I grew anxious to make the 
best return in my power, and I redoubled my dili- 
gencee Now that Iam sunk into indolence, [look 
back with some degree of secpticism to the exer- 
tions of that period. 

In two years and two months from the day of 
my emancipation, 1 was pronounced by Mr. Smer- 
don, fit for the university. The plan of opening a 
writing school had been abandoned almost from 
the first ; and Mr. Cookesley looked round for some 
one who had interest enough to procure me some 
little office at Oxford. This person whe was soon 
found out, wes Thomas Taylor, Esq. of Denbury,a 
gentleman to whom I had already been indebted for 
much liberal and friendly support. He procured 
me the place of Bib. Lect. at Exeter College; and 
this, with such occasional assistance from the coun- 
try as Mr. Cookesly undertook to provide, was 
thought sufficent to enable me to live, at least, till 
L had taken a degree. 

During my attendance on Mr. Smerdon I had 
written, as l observed before, several tuneful trifles, 
some as exercises, others voluntarily (for poetry 
was now become my delight,) and not a few at the 
desire of my friends. When I became capable 
however, of reading Latin and Greek with some 
degree of facility, that gentleman employed all my 
leisure hours in translations from the Classics; and 
indeed I do not know a single scheol book, of which 
I did not render some portion into English verse. 
Among others, Juvenal engaged my attention, or 
rathermy master’s, andI translated the tenth satire 
fora holiday task.—Mr. Smerden was much pleas- 
ed with this, (I was not undelighted with it myself;) 
and as 1 was now beceme fond of the author, he 
easily persuaded me to proceed with him and I 
translated in succession the third, the fourth, the 
twelfth, and I think the eiheth Satires. As I had 
no endin view but that ef giving a temporary 
satisfaction tomy benefactors.] thought little more 
of these, than of many other things of the same na- 
ture which I wrote from time to time and of which 
I never copied a single line. 

On my removing to Exeter College, however, my 
friend, ever attentive to my concerns, advised me 
to copy my transiation of the tenth Sutire, and pre- 
sent it on my arrival, to the Rev. Dr. Stinton, (after- 
wards Rector,) to whom Mr. Tayior had given me 
an introductory letter; I did so, and it was kindly 
received. Thus encouraged, I took up the first and 
second Satites, (I mention them in the order they 
were transfated,) when my friend, who had sedu- 
lously watched my progress, first started the idea 
of my going through the whole, and publishing it 
by subscription, asa means ofencreasing my means 
of subsistence. To this I readily acceded, and 
finished the thirteenth, eleventh, and fifteenth 
Satires; the remainder were the work of a much 
jater period. 


When I had got thus far, we thought ita fit time 
to mention our design ; it was very generally ap- 
proved of by my friends ; and onthe first of Janua- 
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ry 1781, the subscription was opened by Mr. Cookes- 
ley at Ashburton, and by myselfat Exeter College. 

‘So bold an undertaking so precipitately announc- 

ed, will give the reader, I fear, a higher opinion of 
my conceit than of my talents: neither the one nor 
the other, however, had the smallest concern with 
the business, which originated solely in ignorance ; 
] wrote verses with great facility, and I was sim- 
ple enough to imagine that little more was neces- 
sary fora translator of Juvenal! 1 was not indecd, 
unconscious of my inaccuracies: I knew that they 
were numerous, and that I had need of some friend- 
ly eye to point them out, and some judicious hand 
to rectify or remove them: but fo r these as wellas 
for every thing else, I looked to Mr. Cookesley, and 
that worthy man, with his usual alacrity of kindness, 
undertook the laborious task of revising the whole 
translation. My friend was no great Latinist, per- 
haps I was the better of the two; but he had taste 
and judgment, which I wanted. What advantages 
might have been ultimately derived from them, 
there was unhappily no opportunity of ascertain- 
ing, as it pleased the Almighty to call him to him- 
self by « sudden death, before we had quite finish- 
ed the first Satire. He died with a letter of mine 
unopened in his hands. 

This event, which took place on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, 1781, afflicted me beyond measure.* I was 
not only deprived ofa most faithful and aifectionate 
friend, but of a zealous and ever active protector, 
on whom I confidently relied for support: the sums 
that were still necessary for me he always coliect- 
ed; and it was to be feared thatthe assistance which 
was not solicited with warmth, would insensibly cease 
to be afforded. 

In many instances this was actually the case: 
the desertion, however, was not general; and I 
wes encouraged to hope, by the unexpected friend- 
ship of Servington Savery, a gentleman who volun- 
tarily stood forth as my patron, and watched over 
iny interests with kindness and attention. 

Some time before Mr. Cookesley’s death, we 
had agreed that it would be proper to deliver out, 
with the terms of subscription, a specimen of the 
manner in which the translation was executed; f 
to obviate any idea of selection, a sheet was accor- 
dingly taken from the beginning of the first Satire. 
My friend died while it was in the press. 

After a few melancholy weeks, I resumed the 
translation ; but found myself utterly incapable of 
proceeding. I had been so accustomed to connect 
Mr. Cookesley’s name with every part of it, and l 
laboured with such delight in the hope of giving 
him pleasure, that now, when he appeared to have 
left mein the midst ef my enterprize, and | was 
abaugoned to my own efforts, ] seemed to engage 
ina hopless struggle, without motive or end; and 
his idea, which was perpetually recurring to me, 
brought such bitter anguish with it, that I shut up 
the work with feelings bordering on distraction. 

To relieve my mind I had recourse to other pur- 
suits. [ endeavoured to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Classics, and to acquire some of 
the modern languages: by permission too, or ra- 
ther recommendation, ofthe Rector and Fellows, I 
also undertook the care of a few pupils; this remov- 
ed much of my anxiety respecting my future means 
of support. Ihave a heartfelt pleasure in menti- 
oniug this indalgence of my coliege ; it could arise 





* I began this unadorned narrative on the 15th of Janua- 
ry, 1801 ; twenty years have therefore elapsed since I lost 
my benefactor and my friend. In the interval I have wept 
a thousand times at the recollection of his goodness: 1 yet 
cherish his memory with filial respect, and at this distant 
period, my heart sinks within me at every repetition of his 
name. 

+ Many of these papers were distributed; the terms which 

extract from one of them, were these, ‘« The work shal! 
be printed in quarto (without notes) and be delivered to 
subscribers in the month of December next. ‘The price wil! 
be sixteen shillings in boards, haif to be paid at the time of 
bubscriving, the remainder on delivery of the book.” 
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from nothing but the liberal desire inherent, I think, 
in the members of both our Universities, to encou- 
rage every thing that bears the most distant resem- 
blance to talents: for I had no claims upen them 
for any particular exertions. 

The lapse of many months had now soothed and 
tranquilized my mind, and Il once more returned to 
the translation, to which a wish to serve a young 
man surrounded with difficulties, had induced a num- 
ber of respectable characters to set their names: 
but alas, what a mortification! I now discovered, 
for the first time, that my own inexperience, and the 
advice of my too partial friends had engaged me in 
a work, for the due execution of which, my literary 
attainments were by no means sufficient. Errors 
and misconceptions appeared in every page. Ihad 
indeed caught something’ of the spirit of Juvenal, 
but his meaning had frequentiy escaped me, and | 
saw the necessity of a long and painful revision, 
which would carry me far beyond the period fixed 
for the appearance of the work. Alarmed at the 
prospect | instantly resolved (if not wisely, yetl 
trust honestly) to renounce the publication for the 
present. 

In pursuance of this resolution, I: wrote to my 
friend in the country, (the Rev. Servington Savery,) 
requesting him to return the subscription money 
in his hands, to the subscribers. He did not ap- 
prove of my plan: nevertheless he promised, ina 
letter which now lies before me, to comply with it ; 
and, in asubsequent one, added that he had alrea- 
dy begun to do so. 

For myself, lL also made several repayments ; and 
trusted a sum of money to make others, with a fel- 
low collegian, who, not long after, fell by his own 
hands in the presence of his father. But there were 
still some whose abode could not be discovered, and 
others, on whom to press the taking back of eight 
shillings would neither be decent nor respectful : 
even from these I ventured to flatter myself that I 
should find pardon, when on some future day I pre- 
sented them with the work, (which I was still secret- 
ly determined to complete,) rendered more werthy 
of their patronage, and encreased by notes, which 
t now perceived to be absolutely necessary, to more 
than double its proposed ~ize. 

li the leisure ofa country residence, I fancied 
this might be done intwo years: perhaps I was not 
too sanguine: the experiment, however, was not 
made, for about this time acircumstance happened 
which changed my views, and indeed my whole 
system of life. 

I had contracted an acquaintance with a person 
of the name of recommended to my particu- 
lar notice by a gentleman of Devonshire, whom I 
was proud ofan opportunity to oblige. This person’s 
residence at Oxford was not long; and when he re- 
turned to town, I maintained a correspondence with 
him by letters. At his particular request, these 
were inclosed in a cover and sent to Lord Grosve- 
NoR: one day linadvertently omitted the direction, 





and his Lordship, necessarily supposing it to be 


meant for himsel!, opened and read it. There was 
something in it which attracted his notice; and 
when he gave the letter to my friend, he had the cu- 
riosity to enquire about his correspondent, at 
Oxlord: and, uponythe answer he received, the 
kindness to desire he might be brought to see him 
upon his coming to town; to this circumstance, 
purely accidental on all sides, and to this alone, I 
owe my introduction to that nobleman. 

On my first vist he asked me what friends I had, 
and what were my prospects in life ; and I told him 
that I had no friends, and no prospects of any kind. 
He said n0 more; but whenI called to take leave, 
previous tO returning to college, 1 found that this 
simple expesure of my circumstances had sunk 
deep into hts mind. At parting, he informed me that 
he charged himself with my present support, and 
future establishment, and that till this last could be 
effected to my wish, I should come and reside with 
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him. These were not words ofcourse, they were 
more than fulfilled in every point. I did go, and re- 
side with him; and I experienced a warm and cordial 
reception, a kind and affectionate esteem, that has 
known neither diminution nor interruption, from 
ihat hourto this, a period of twenty years! 

In his Lordship’s house | proceeded with Juvenal, 
till lL was called upon to accompany his son, (one 
of the most amiable and accomplished young no- 
blemen that this country, fertile in such characters, 
could ever boast) to the continent. With him in 
two successive tours, | spent many years: years 
of which the remembrance will always be dear to 
me, from the recollection that a friendship was then 
contracted, which time and a more intimate know- 
ledye of each other, have mellowed into aregardthat 
forms at once the pride and happiness of my life. 

It is long since I have been returned and settled 
in the bosom of competence and peace—my trans- 
lation frequently engaged my thoughts, but I had 
lost the ardor and the confidence of youth, and was 
seriously doubtful of my abilities todo it justice. I 
have wisheda thousand times that I conld decline ital- 
together: but the ever recurring idea that there were 
people of the description I have already mentioned, 
who had just and forcible claims on me for the due 
performance of my engagement, forbad the thought; 
and I slowly proceeded towards the eompletion of 
a work in which I should never have engaged, had 
my friend’s inexperience or my own, suffered us to 
suspect for a moment the labour, and the talents 
of more than une kind, absolutely necessary to its 
success in any tolerable degree. Such as | could 
make it, itis now before the public. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LAZARUS 
SPALLANZANI, THE CELEBRATED NATURALIST, 


(Concluded.) 


A sea voyage was, in every respect, the safcst as 
well as the most convenient; but Spallanzani 
regarded with an eye of perfect indifference the 
dangers attending long journies by land, when he 
entertained any hopes of meeting with new instruc. 
tion; he boldly confronted ail the perils of these 
desert regions destituteof civil government. Having 
reached Bucharest, he was detained there nine 
days by the celebrated and unfortunate Mauroceni, 
hospodar of Wallachia ; this prince, justly renown- 
ed for his liberal patronage of the sciences, received 
him with the most flattering marks of distinction ; 
made him a present of several rarities of his 
country, and provided him with horses, and an 
escort of thirty soldiers through the whole extent 
of his dominions. Spallanzani passed through 
Hermanstadt to Transylvania, and arrived at 
Vienna on the 7th of December, after having visit- 
ed the numberless mines of Transylvania, Hungary, 
and Germany. 

Spullanzani remained five days in the metropolis 
of Austria, held two conferences of considerable 
length with the emperor Joseph IJ, was entertained 
by the principal noblemen of the court, and visited 
by all men of literature. At length he arrived at 
Pavia; the students came out of the city gates to 
meet him, and accompanied him to his house, in 
all the rapturous ardour of unfeigned joy, and, by 
the most irresistible compulsion, dragged him to 
the auditory. Impelled by their desire to hear 
him, they compelled him to ‘ascend the chair, 
whence he was accustomed to deliver his lectures. 
Spallanzani, sensibly affected by this conduct, 
painted to them, in the most eloguent and animated 
manner, his gratitude and attachment: kind wishes, 
cries of joy, and shouts of applause, were renewed 
with more arcor, and he was compelled to request 
them to restrain their satisfaction, and to permit 
him to retire to his own house, that he might ob- 
tain that repose of which he found bimsclf so much 
in need. He had, at this time, more than iive 


hundred students. 
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The cabinet of Pavia was always the dear object 
of Spallanzani’s thoughts; among the numerous 
rarities which he had there collected, his mind 
was only intent on those which were still wanting. 
Iie was struck with its deficiency in volcanic 
substances, of which a few only were collected, 
without order, uninteresting, and uninstructive, 
though Italy was the theatre where the volcanic 
fires, for so many ages, had displayed their deso- 
Jating energy. Lie resolved to insiruct his disciples, 
his country, and himself,on these phenomena so un- 
portant and so little known, and to collect the docu- 
ments of their history onthe spot, where they are the 
incessant terror of the surrounding inhabitants, and 
t ¢ useless subject of philosophical observations: 
he prepared himself for this important undertaking 
by a laborious course of study. He set out for 
Naples in the summer of 1788; and, in the course 
of a dangerous voyage, examined, with minuteness 
and undaunted courage, the terrible phenomena otf 
Vesuvius, Lipari, Etna, Sylla, and Charybdis. By 
these means, at the age of sixty, he amassed that 
invaluable collection of anecdotes comprised in his 
work, intituled, Voyages dans les deux Siciles, where 
he embraces the opportunity of comparing the 
descriptions which Homer, Pindar, Virgil, Diodo- 
rus Sicules, and Strabo, have given of those cele- 
brated piaces, with what he himself saw. 

In the travels of Spallanzani is found a new 

volcanology; he teaches the mode of calculating 
the degree of intensity in the heat of volcanic fires, 
as well asof investigating its cause. He has, by 
analysis, almost ascertained that peculiar species of 
gas, Which, like a strong lever, tears from the earth’s 
entrails, and hurls, even tothe summitof Etna, those 
torrents of melted pumice stones which are disgorg- 
ed by thatvolcano. He discloses the nature of pumice 
stones, which he has since demonstrated in some of 
artificial fabrication. He proves that the burning of 
these mountains proceeds from the inflammation of 
hydrogen carbonic gas; and this solution equally ap- 
plies to the phenomena of Barigazzo,and severalother 
places, some of which were then burning in secret. 
He found means to render those fires serviceable in 
making lime, and they are still made use of for this 
purpose. Spallanzani concludes this excellent pro- 
duction with some interesting researches relative to 
swallows, taking occasion to describe, under the 
impulse of a refined imagination, the amiable 
manners, and the rapidity of flight for which this 
species of birds are distinguished ; the useful hints 
which they furnish to an observer for the invention 
of an aerial post, their migrations regulated by the 
temperature of the air, and its propitiousness to 
the birth of certain insects; lastly, he discusses 
the celebrated problem of their state of torpor 
during winter, and he proves that an artificial 
cold, more intense than that of our climates, does 
not render these birds lethargic. He then treats 
of the owl species; and in conclusion, he speaks of 
eels and their mode of generation, which still re- 
mains a problem to be solved; but he gradually 
conducts the reader through his researches, to the 
very step which promises a complete solution. 
, Spallanzani anxiously observed the progress of 
French chymistry, which he adopted without the 
least hesitation ; it was formed fora judicious mind 
like his, which delighted to account for the phe- 
nomena which it observed. When Gottling pub- 
lished-his experiments upon the combustion of 
phosphorus in azote, Spallanzani wished to try the 
soldity of these arguments which were brought 
against his favourite system, and, therefore, publish- 
ed in 1797, his Chemico esame degli Esperimente del 
Signore Gottling, Professore a Iena, where he refuted 
the conclusions of that chymist, by disproving the 
facts which had produced them. ; 

Spallunzani frequently discovered what before 
would hive been considered impossible. 
he e@ain meade a display of this kind, which he pub- 


lished in his Lettere s oprad SOS CLO f2EN MUOVI GENS 
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nei PiListrelli;he there informed the world that bats, 


_ deprived of sight, act in every respect with the 
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same precision as those who possess that sense ; 
that they avoid equally well the slightest obsiscles, 
and know exactly the proper place to perch, when 
their flight is at an end. These extraordinary ex- 
periments were confirmed by several of the most 
distinguished naturalists, and made Spaillanzani 
suspect a new sense in these birds, because he 
thought he had demonstrated, by exclusion, that 
their other senses were not able to supply the 
defeet of sight; but the anatomical details of Pro- 
fessor Jurine, upon the organ of hearing in this 
singular bird, made him inciine to the opinion that 
the car might seive instead of the eye, as in all those 
cases where bats are in the dark. . 

Spallanzani terminated his literary career by a 
iettcr addressed to the celebrated chymist, Giobert, 
Sopra le piante chiuse ne’ vasi dentro l’agua e Paria, 
esposte a l'immediata lume solare e l’ombra. It is a 
melancholy event, for this department of science, 
that his death deprived it of the discoveries which 
he was on the point of effecting. 

All these productions, though printed and ge- 
nerally applauded, still did not form the sum of 
Spallanzani’s labours. He had, for a leng time, 
employed his studies on the phenomena of respi- 
ration, upon their resemblances and differences 
through the extensive and various circle of animated 
nature, and he endeavoured to reduce to some 
certain method his researches on this subject, 
which must still excite astonishment by a number 
of facts but little known. He Ieft a valuable col- 


lection of experiments and observations upon’ 


animal reproductions, upon sponges, the nature of 
which he defines, and upon athousand interesting 
phenomena, which he knew how to draw from the 
obscurity which enveloped them. He had almost 
finished his travels to Constantinople, and had 
collected a stock of materials for the history of 
the sea. 


Spallanzani’s reputation was equal to the number, 
extent, and difficulty of his labours. France, Ger- 
many, and England, were ail eager to possess his 
works in their respective languages. He was ad- 
mitted into the academies and learned societies of 
London, Stockholm, Gottingen, Hoijland, Lyons, 
Bologna, Turin, Padua, Mantua, and Geneva. He 
maintained a correspondence with the academic 
societies of Paris and» Montpelier; he received 
from the great Frederic himself the diploma as 
member of the academy of Berlin, and maintained 
a direct correspondence with him.  Salicetti, 
while commissioner in the i’rench army of Italy, 
offered him the professorship of natural philosophy 
at Paris, which he refused, on account of his ad- 
vanced age: and the college of physicians at 
Madrid received him into their body. 


In person, Spallanzani was rather tall; his aspect 
serene, yet noble; his forehead large; his eyes 
black and sparkling ; his complexion dark, and his 
constitution robust. During the whole course of 
his life he was afflicted with no disorders, if we 
except a fit of the ague, which he caught in the 
mines of Schemnitz, at a time when the season 
was intensely cold. In the year 1795 he was 
attacked by a slight retention of urine, and several 
fits of the gout, which, however, did not suspend, in 
the least degree, his scientific pursuits. 

He was generally esteemed; his virtues, untinc- 
tured by austerity, displayed themselves in ail the 
circumstances of his life. He was beloved by ali 
his relations, whom he inspired with his own taste; 
his brother Nicolas, a doetor of laws, assisted him 
in his experiments, and continued them, when he 
returned to Pavia; his sister is an eminent natu- 
relist, perfect mistress of her brother’s cabinet of 
natural history, acquainted with the most abstruse 
properdescofevery preee, and all the refined induc- 


ons Which may be drawn’ trom them. 





Spallanzani paid great attention to the education 
of his nephews, and had the pleasure of seeing 
the eldest titular professor of physic at Padua. 

On the 3d of February, 1799, Spallanzani had 
some returns of his urinary disorder; he passed the 
night restless, and in the morning became delirious, 
His intimate friends, Tourdes, a French physician, 
and the celebrated Professor Scarpa, exerted every 
effort that genius, knowledge, and friendship, could 
inspire, to save him ; but he died on the 6th, edify- 
ing with his picty those who were standing round 
his bed. His death penetrated his whole fami] 
with grief, drew tears from all his friends, filled his 
pupils with the deepest affliction, and depressed 
with sorrow a nation proud of having given him 
birth. ‘The 13th, his colleague, Professor Grego. 
rio Kontano, made an eloquent motion in the 
Legislative Assembly at Milan, to erect a monu.- 
ment to Spallanzani by the side of those of Frisi, 
Beccaria, and Verri. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


fA decision of a profound Jurist, respecting Jiterany 
property, naturally interests every writer, from the au. 
thor of superb quartos down to the humble manufacturer 
of such a miscellany asthe Port Folio. The following 
is a remarkable case, recently adjudged ; and the opinion 
of Lord Ellenborough is expressed with the nicest dis. 
crimination, and appears to be perfectly correct. ] 

KING’S BENCH. 
Garr vs. KEARSLEY. 


This was an action of damages against the de- 
fendant, who is a bookseller, for publishing as an 
original work, a book of the Roads in Great-Britain, 
a great part ef which was extracted from the 
plaintiff's book, “ Cary’s Pocket Companion ;” in 
which several roads were laid down from actual 
surveys made by the plaintiff and persons employed 
by him for that purpose. 

The two books were produced in Court; and 
there were no less than one hundred and thirty 
parts of Mr. Kearsley’s book alleged to be taken 
from Mr. Cary’s; but the method and arrangement 
of Mr. Kearsley’s book was totally different, several 
mistakes of Mr. Cary’s first edition were corrected, 
and no passage could be produced which was not 
much enlarged upon and improved by the defen- 
dant in his book. 

Lord Ellenborough, under these circumstances, 
was of opinion, that the plaintiff must be nonsuited; 
he considered that it would be fettering science and 
impeding the progress of the human mind in improve- 


ment, to have it considered a law, that when a man- 


sits down to write a book on any subject, he Aas 
no right to resort to the recorded information on that 
subject, conveyed by the different persons who 
had before written onthe subject. In this case the 
defendant had taken extracts, (and, in his opinion, 
he had a right so to do) from the plaintiff’s book ; but 
the arrangement and plan of the work, as well as 
the most important matter of it, was his own; he 
thought the plaintiff had not made out such a case as 
entitled him, by law, to recover...Plaintiff uonsuited. 


THE DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

The tragedy of Romeo and Jutier was per- 
formed to crouded audience. Mrs. Pope was the 
heroine of the piece; she was received with 
repeated thunders of applause on her entrance. 
It was her first appearance on these boards, and 
with the additional recommendation of Mr. Pope's 
Romeo, she attracted many from the fashionable cit- 
cles. Her performance was marked with much sim- 
pticity in all those early scenes which display a pure 
and ardent love: not that simplicity which may 
be reconcileable with feeble powers; but of the 
kind that flows from a just conception of the 
charactér, embecilished with all the delicacy and 
piayiui innocence, so essential to the execniion o 
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a finished picture. Loud applause attended this 
display of taste ; it became still more loud, as the 
interest of the scene increased with the incidents 
of terror which lead to the catastrophe. Here 
she evinced great foive and energy, and gave, 
with true expression, all the agony of love and <le- 
spair. The scene in which she swallows the potion 
was particularly distinguished for good acting, and 
excited a burst of applause from every part of the 
house. Indeed, in look, person, manner, and pe- 
culiar style of powers, we know not where to 
find so just a portrait of Juliet as Mrs. Pope, and as 
such she must prove a valuable acquisition to any 
theatre. She displayed much presence of mind in 
the last scene. Coming out of the tomb she dropped 
her dagger, and being in want of it when she should 
stab herself, she snatched up Paris’s sword, saying, 
« With this sword,” instead of “ With this dag- 
ger,” &c. 

Mr. Pope, in great variety and sweetness of 
tones, in energy and feeling, possesses many 
qualifications for Romeo; but Romeo is a romantic 
youth ; he is light, elastic, full of fire and vivacity. 
In a character, therefore, in which so much de- 
pends upon looking the part, the manliness and 
firmness, in the manner of Mr. Pope, do not 
allow us to expect a perfect performance. It was 
however, a good representation, and met with 
much applause. Mr. Bannister did justice to 
Mercutio until the dying scene, in which he 
trespassed rather too far upon the ludicrous. ‘There 
was little te commend in the other characters, 
and yet nothing to give offence. In point of 
decorations, the piece was got up with appropriate 
splendour. 


LEVITY. 
TAKE CARE OF EVERY THING. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


My friend, you are scarcely arrived at Paris, and 
you already give yourself up to all the pleasures 
which the capital presents ; whither are you hast- 
ening at this early hour? I am going to meet two 
young men who have shewn me the greatest friend- 
ship, and who have promised to make me acquaint- 
ed with every thing curious that Paris contains. 
My friend, take care of your curiosity. They have 
an infinite acquaintance, and they appear to be on 
the best terms with the principal persons of the Go- 
vernment, they have promised to patronise me, and 
to get me... My friend, take care of patrons, of men of 
importance, and above all, of their promises. They 
will take me to dine at one of the first taverns. 
My friend, tase care of their appetite, and above all, 
of the bill. From that we will go to the theatre. 
My friend, take cure of your pockets. Onleaving 
the theatre, they will introduce me in the house 
of a charming woman, who, from the accounts 
they have given her of me, desires very much to 
be acquainted with me, and has already conceived 
a particular afiection for me. My friend, take care 
of her desires, of her affection, and above all of the 
experience of your young men. They have as- 
sured me that every day there are elegant parties 
at her bouse ; that they play at buillote, and they 
wish to teach methe game. My friend, take care 
of your masters, of their instructions, and above al! 
of your purse. ‘They told me that I would meet a 
man of fortune there, who is at present under some 
difficulties ; he wishes to borrow asum of money ; 
he is a man of honour, and they have made me 
promise to do him this service. My friend, take 
care of the goodness of your heart ; take care of 
men of fortune under difficulties ; and above all of 
borrowers. But they will give me good securities 
and a reasonable interest. My friend, take care of 
every thing that they will shew you....ofevery thing 


they say to you...take care of every body...take care | 


of every thing..-and above all take care ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

When we advert to the present government of 
France, and consider the past we agree with the 
editor of the Boston Gazette:.....“¢ Happy it is, 
that the French people, after passing the ruin and 
disorder of ten years revolution, are again the 
subjects of any thing like a regular and permanent 
government; but happier far would it have been 
for them and their posterity had they remained 
loyal subjects under the administration of the 
Capets, and never listened to the syren songs of 
Democracy.” 

George Rose, Esq. an opulent member of the 
Imperial Parliament, is constantly aimed at by the 
archers of opposition. He lately narrowly escaped 
drowning, as he was crossing the Thames, and the 
wits remarked, “ Rich as George Rose was sup- 
posed to be, itappears, from his Thames expedition, 
that he is not able to keep his head above water. 

They who are afraid of “ the flatulence of tea,” or 
of the morbid watchfulness which strong coffee often 
produces, will read the following, and fancy that 
a more wholesome breakfast is discovered. “ A 
Salutary Breakfast......Le Roe’s English Coffee. 
This Coffee, which is a balsamic of the most ex- 
cellent nature,extracted from the choicest aromatic 
plants and herbs, and frem the most salubrieus barks, 
has, during anexperience of near fifty years, estab- 
lished its extraordinary efficacy in consumptive 
habits, and proved itself one of the greatest restora- 
tives and preservatives of healthever yet discovered. 
It has also the sanction of many eminent men of the 
faculty, particularly of the late Dr. Fothergill, who 
prescribed itin consumptive and nervous complaints, 
as well as in coughs of long standing, asthmas, 
tremors, palpitations of the heart, &c. It is much 
recommended to those of weak constitutions, with 
whom tea does not agree, as itis more nourishing 
than sago and Jellies, and will not offend the most 
delicate stomach. I is to be taken for breakfast, 
as tea or foreign coffee, and is very pleasant to the 
palate. Sold, by appointment of the proprietor, in 
canisters, price 2s. and 9d. each, duty included, by 
Mr. Newbery, No. 45, St. Paul’s.” 

The fotlowing will edify every indigent bachelor. 
In the treasury cf one of the Kings of Persia was 
found a vase, with the following lines, inlaid in 
letters of gold. One cannot but smile at the turn, 
in which isan equal proportion of philosophy and 
humout :....“ He who has no wealth has no credit ; 
-ehe who has not an obedient wife has norepose;.... 
he who has no offspring has no strength; he who 
has no kindred has no supporters; and he who 
has none of these, lives free irom care.” 

Many have read in the English Journals, of the 
Pigot Diamond, a gem of extraordinary size and lus- 
tre. We have just had an account of its sale at 
auction. Yesterday the sale of the Pigot Diamond 
drew a very humerous and fashionable company to 
CHRISTI£’s roomsin Pall Mall. The sale of so 
ruie an article give CurisTix an oppertunity of ex- 
erting those powers of eloquence and poetic fancy 
in which heis so liberaily gifted. Lhe oratory of 
his pu/pit, of a kind hitherto unnoticed by the critics, 
indeed, is very fairly entitled to that honour. Mr. 
CHRISTIE said, that it had often been his lot to pre- 
sent to the public articles of great antiguity, valua- 
ble in the estmation of some for the varicus pro- 
perues and merits they possessed, but which not 
unfrequently were unseemly to the eye, and repul- 
sive to the ordinary observer. This article,however, 
could boast of as high an antiquity as any the most 
rare praduction which ever attracted the attention 
of the curious, or challenged the regars of those 
who studied the works of nature. In this the choicest 
powers of nature had been at work since the first 
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of time to perfect a gem than which the mines ne- 
ver produced a finer specimen to dazzle the admi- 
ring universe, and to embeilish the lustre of beauty 
and grandeur. Unfortunate, indeed, weve the own- 
ers of this jewel of high price in its being brought 
to a market where its worth might not be suflicient- 
ly valued, where the charmsof the fair needed not 
such ornaments, and whose sparkling eyes outshone 
all the diamonds of Golcondah. In any other 
country the Pigot diamond would be sought as a 
distinction where superior beauty was more rarely 
to be found. 

These animated sallies heightened the zeal of 
competition, and after a good deal of bidding the 
Pigot Diamond was knocked down to PARKER and 
BikkeTTs, Princes street, for 9500 guineas. 

We know not whether the French soldiers find 
the ladies less kind after the toils of war and battle 
than the soldiers of this and other countries, ‘but sui- 
cide for love has lately been rather frequent among 
the troops. After Buonaparte had reviewed two 
regiments at Malmaison on Wednesday last, he 
published general orders for the day, and taking 
notice of the death ofa grenadier who had put an 
end to himself for love, reminds the troops “ that 
they ought to know how to subdue their passiens, 
that they ought to bear the sufferings of the mind 
with as much fortitude as the firing ‘of a battery, 
and that to give themselves up to grief, and com- 
mit suicide, forthe purpose of getting rid of it, is 
to abandon the field of battle before the day is won.” 

[ Morn. Pst. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


By a glance at the re/uctant rhyme of R. we are 
convinced that he toils like a blacksmith, at his 
anvil of poetry. The Muse does not visit him 
unbidden. We can see him at his ungracicus 
task, when he is defrauded in his vain hope ofthe 
bright thought, and the lucky expression. 


* Et in versu faciendo, 
‘¢ Sxpe caput scabert, vivos et roderet ungucs.” 


Our Norfolk friend has well translated the 
French stanzas, in our 35th number, “ Profitez bien, 
jeunes fillettes.” We see no objection to the 
measure he has adopted. The burden of each stanza 

Adieu panniers, vendages sons faites, — 
is neatly turned. 


“ An. impatient Subscriber’ at New-York, in- 
stead of the customary invocation, addresses the 
Editor reproachfully, with ‘ Didatory Sir,” and 
afier reminding him of the tardy appearance of the 
Port Folio, exhorts him to read an essay on Pro- 
crastinationg The Editor is more flattered, than 
molested by this sarcasm. As it implies an eager- 
ness to read his Jucubrations, however late, or 
however lazy, allthe harshness and the acidity of 
reproof becomes dulcified by this delicious infusion 
of flattery to an author. But, seriously, if our 
correspondent will advert to the general sickness 
and general sorrow which have recently saddened 
the city, bis benignity will be copious of excuses 
for our neglect. At the end of the year, neither 
he, norany other friend, who has subscribed for this 
paper, shail have a righttocomplain of our promises 
violated, or our files broken. If the Editor has 
fled from his pen and his press, and forsaken infect. 
ed streets for 

ia icnaaipl ‘* Healthy wilds, and scenes as fair 

As ever recompensed the peasant’s care,” 
even the indulgence of this such a rural vagary, 
even this truant assumption ofthe right to wander, 
may prove ultimately usefulk Those who are in 
training for a robust exercise of their powers, 
generally feast themselves fora short season with 
the cates of indulgence, and when it becomes neces- 
sary to task their alertness, they recede a short dis- 
(ances Only to bound forward with greater vigour. 


—— 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. DACTYL AND COMMA+ 


[A dashing blade, of a neighbouring sea port, finding him- 
self in a state ef Jimpecuniacity, has wisely determined to 
mend his affairs by leaving every scene of his former 
pleasures, and taking a trip to the “ North West.” = He 
called at our shop the other day, and requested us to weave 
him a‘ Farewel,” suitable to the occasion. We gave 
the outlines to our oldest journeyman, a reformed rake, 
formerly a dissenting preacher : and having been request- 
ed by the same d/oud to make it public, you have it here- 
with. } 


Cambridge, Sept. 10, 1802. 
THE BUCK’S FAREWEL, 


IN A LETTER TO HIS FRIEND ON THE DAY OF HIS 
DEPARTURE FOR THE NORTH WEST COAST, AND 
CHINA. 

Farewel, dear Jack, I bid you now adieu, 

"Tis the last letter I shall pen to you : 

Twice twelve dull months around my head must roll, 

Seas intervene and threatening tempests howl, 

’Ere I behold my much loved country more, 

Or press with eager steps my natal] shore. 

On the frail bark ’tis doomed I cross the seas, 

Bear the rough storm or fly the beneath the breeze, 

‘lo where the savage on our western shore, 

Echoes his war-whoop with a hideous roar, 

Where China’s cities spread o’er all the plain, 

And wide canals branch out into the main, 

j go...from home-born scenes which ever please, 

And all delights, to tempt the boisterous seas ; 

Yet as we sail, how oft will fancy pour 

Her fairy shade o’er the reflecting hour, 

Display the pleasures of the crouded mall, 

The splendid play-house or the magic ball. 

And must I go and leave these joys behind, 

Give all my pleasures tothe “ fleeting wind.” 
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As the fleet courser treads the well beat way. 
No more to Wells’s drive with dashing air, 
Drink the warm beverage or the coffee share. 

To thy hall, Porter, shall Ino more go, 

Where trips the belle and lightly moves the beau, 
Down the alluring dance in rapture move, 

Press the fair hand and whisper vows of love : 
Debarred these pleasures, can I live resigned 

“ Nor cast one longing lingering look behind.” 
Shall I no more to Sudien’s bend my way, 

When night’s black vapours chase the light away, 
Where erst the circling wine my soul inspired 
To Blood like feats and all. my courage fired. 


Shall I then stalk the lonely street no more, 
And tearthe knocker from the bounding door: 
Or should a Governor his breath resign 
Putin deep mourning every Cornhill sign, 
These joys | quit, and when the spicy gales 
Blow from the shore and fiJl our spreading sails, 
‘Tho’ India’s odours scent the teciming air, 
** | cannot but remember such things were.” 
Through want of cash alone, dear Jack, I fly 
To distant climes and a less healthy sky ; 
Yet though at present from this land I rove, 
And auit each object of my former love, 
That friend enlivening hope, still hovers round, 
Will still attend me on each foreign ground, 
With magic hand will point to Boston’s shores 
Where yielding commerce all her riches pours, 
And fondly whispers—I shall soon behold 
Each well known friend and taste each joy of old, 
Again shall strut the moonlight mall—Again 
Lash the tired courser o’er the dusty plain : 
Again in Balls each graceful charm display ; 
Nor want of Cash, shall force me more away. 
W. Ze 


Snap the shrill whip in the warm bear skin sleigh, 


When the Oid South resounds the mid-night hour, 
And all, but Buchs, are lock’d in Sleep’s dark power. 


No more to Cornhill lounge with easy air, 
To catch the glance and simper of the fair. 
No more to each, my careless curls to shew, 


Pull of my hat with many a well tim’d bow— 


In this dull voyage no fair I have to please 
Save the rough Squaw or dusky Tiamese. 


[Some of our papers have hinted at the amours of a certain 
great personage, which are said to be of a dar# complex- 
ion. In the language of poetry, there are “ jetty loves,”’ 
as well, as ‘** rosy loves,” and Cupid sometimes pierces a 
black heart. If, according to the elegant proverbs of 
Dr. Franklin, “a man may iss dis cow,’’ surely a Pbi- 
losopher may kiss bis wench. The following from an east- 


Thro’ thg cool mall no Jonger shall I stray, 

As heal.hful breezes close the sultry day, 

View the gay crowd of pleasure’s votaries there 
Offer to- health and joy their evening prayer, 

See the fair belle trip lightly down the green, 
While staring loungers on each post are seen, 
Not Beauty's self has power their hearts to move, 
Thee Idleness, ’tis thee alone they love. 

Shall I no more when Summer holds her regin, 
Leave the dull town and course the dusty plain : 
At thy hotel, @ Wyeth, no more alight, 

Where Fresh Pond breaks romantic on the sight ; 
Thy cooling punch no more with rapture sip, 

Or raise the well cream'd strawberry to my lip, 
Or play at dow/s inspired by punch or wine, 

And victor, win each time at fve, seven, nine, 
While on each side applauding fair ones stand, 
And praise the unerriny trueness of my hand. 

So erst, at Grecian games, the chariot flies, 

oud creaks the wheels, the dust ascends the skies, 
The well train’d beast obedient to the yoke, 
Feels the sharp lash and flies beneath the stroke ; 
’Mid the fair nymphs the conquering hero stands, 
And takes the laurel from their snowy hands. 
At the play-house shali I no more appear, 
Where wit draws mirth, and suffering worth a tear ; 
In the stage box no more with smiles, survey 
The crouded house—and now and then the play, 
Shall Ino more at dull tea parties sit, 

Hand round the tea cups and display my wit ; 
W hile listening prudes applaud the tales [ tell, 
And envious slander crics—* I thought se—well.”’ 


* ¥ * * * * * * * 


Shal! I no more when winter chills the ground, 


ern paper is witty and poetical. } 
[From the Boston Gazette.) 
A SONG 
SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY THE 
SAGE OF MONTICELLO. 


Et etiam fusco grata colore Venus. Ovip. 
And Venus pleases though as black as jet. 


Tune Yankee Doodle. 


OF all the damsels on the green, 
On mountain, or in valley, 
A lass so lucscious ne’er was seen 
As Monticellian Sally. 
Yankee doodle, who's the noodie? 
What wife were half so handy? 
To breed a flock, of-slaves for stock, 
A blackamoor’s the dandy. 


Search every town and city through, 
Search market, street and alley ; 
No dame at dusk shall meet your view, 

So yielding as my Sally. 
Yankee doodle, &c. 


When press’d by loads of state affairs, 
I seek to sport and dally, 
The sweetest solace of my cares 
Is in the lap of Sally. 
Yankee doodle, &c. 


Let Yankey parsons preach their worst— 
Let tory Wittling’s rally ! 
Ym. men of morals ! and be curst, 


you would snap like sharks for Sally. 





And whit'ning snow-drifts spread tue country round, 


Yankee doodle, &c. 


She's 4/ack you tell me—grant she be 
Must colour always tally ? 
Black is love’s proper hue for me— 
And white’s the hue for Sally.* 
Yankee doodle, &c. 


W hat though she by the glands secretes ; 
Must I stand shil-I shall-I? 
Tuck'd up between a pair of sheets 
There’s no perfume like Sally ¢ 
Yankee doodle, &c. 


You call her slave—and pray were slaves 
Made only for the galley ? 
Try for yourselves, ye witless knaves— 
Take each to bed your Sally. 
Yankee doodle, whose the noodle ? 
Wine’s vapid, tope me brandy— 
For still I find to breed my kind, 
A negro-wench the dandy ! 


SELECTED POETRY. 


THE STORM. 





ON the lone cliff, that hides its savage brow 

Within the bosom of each threat’ning cloud, 

I listen’d for the ship-bell’s sound, 

The merry seaman’s laugh, the labouring oar ; 

I look’d for vales, with blooming flowrets crown’d; 

But all were fled. ‘The wind blew cold and loud; 

No foot-step mark'd a wanderer on the shore, 

The wa’es with anger rent the rock below. 

Shivering I saw the tumbling bark a wreck, 

Sink ’midst the fury of the boiling waves, 

Poor hapless sailors’ cold untimely graves, 

Their knell the sea-birds’ melancholy shriek. 

Perhaps some famale at this very hour, 

Chill’d by the grasp of fear, upraids the wind, 

And racks with busy thought the brooding mind, 

As on the window bexts the midnight show’r. 

But half the world unknown lo thought or care, 

Secure in costly domes, lie hid in sleep, 

Deaf to the moanings of the troubled air, 

Or shrieks of death that issue from the deep. 
ORLANDO, 


EPIGRAM, 
THE CREMONA. 


Divine Performer! words are weak 
To praise the master touch you give ; 
He makes the fiddle almost seak ; 
A true Cremona as I live! 
Bless me, thought Tom, what’s this about, 
(Tom made the fiddle in the Strand) 
Its’ well it does not guite speak out, 
would spoil a plenteous stock in hand. 





* It appers that neither of the lovers agree with our Mi 
ton, who represents the angel Raphael, upon being asked 
the question whether the Heavenly Spirits Love! answer 
ing 

‘* With a smile that glow’d 
** Celestial rosy RED, lowe’s proper hue.” 
But de gustibus non disputandum—The Monticellian love 
are not altogether angels. 


+ They (the blacks) secrete less by the kidnies, 2 
more by the glands of the skin, which gives them a 
strong and disagreeadle odor. 


Notes on Virginia, page 205. 
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